Javits Against 
‘Berating’ High 
Court on Edicts 


JAVITS 


WASHINGTON, June 18.—Sen. 
acob K. Javits ( R-NY) called today 
or a halt to “berating” the Supreme 
Court for its recent decisions 

againstthe government in civil lib- 
erties cases. 

Meanwhile, major papers across 
the country: greeted high court's 
new approach as “long overdue” 
(Washington Post) while others op- 
posed it violently. 

The decisions have drawn stron 
criticism from some members 
Congress, principally from amon 
‘those’ serving on Congressiona 
committees investigating Commu- 
nist activities. But other members 
praised the Cour for ruling against 
abuses .of individual. rights. 

“Acceptance and consideration of 
th e decisions are far more construc- 
tive than berating the court for 
doing what it considers its duty in 
intery-reting the constitution,” Javits 
said- 

The Court “has given us the 
guidelines,” he said. “Now Con- 
gress should give fullest considera- 
tion to whatever legislation néeds 
changing (in the light of the Court's 
rulings) to protect our internal se- 
cu 

Rep. Frank Thompson, Jr. (D- 
N J) said he considered the deci- 
sions “sound and constructive.” He 
said, “we can rid ourselves of Com- 
munists in government and other 
places without abusing the civil 
rights and civil liberties of pom 
as has been done in the pas 

The Court on eaade- held that 
witnesses before Congressional 
committees are within their rights 
in refusing to answer questions 
unless the committees establish that 
the apse are pertinent to a 
specific purpose. It was this deci- 
sion, plus ay earlier one, that the 
government must provide defend- 
ants.in criminal cases with certain 
material from hitherto secret FBI 
files, that brought the strongest ob- 
jections from Congressional] critics. 


: 


Rep. Emanuel Celler (D-NY),| 


(Continued on Page as 


Bakery Union 
Head Before 
Senate Probers 


WASHINGTON, June .19—The 
Senate Rackets Committee today 
called James G. Cross, president of 
the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers, to the stand to answer] 
charges he bargained off substand- 
ard conditions for workers of a 
company in return for personal 
loans from the employers amount- 
ing to $100,000. 

He was also asked to answer} 
charges of witnesses that he used 
“goon squad” tactics to maintain 
himself as a “dictator.” 

Crossswore before senate. in- 


vestigators that the comel brun- 
ette ribed as his darectay Bree. 
girl friend was really a secret or- 


: - 1ocratic 
Lower, had} Siarkey. Sharkey 
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TRIAL 6B 
H-TESTS OK-IKE 


GIVES TO DW IN HONOR OF ROSENBERGS 


Among those who contributed 
to the D.W.’s $100,000 fund ap- 
peal was a New Yorker who gave 
it in memory of Ethel and Julius 

g, whose shameful, 
tragic execution took place four 
a > yesterday. One of 

days, some_scholar will 
me their tric] and will reveal, 
I'm sure, -how their conviction 
was based on practices and testi- 
mony which the Supreme Court 
has now tossed out as a depar- 


50 Groups Meet Today to 
Campaign for Anti-Bias Bill — 


By MAX GORDON 


The 50 organizations backing the Brown-Isaacs-Sharkey City Council bill to ban 
segregation in private housing are set to meet today to plan an all-out drive for its passage. 
The bill was stalled in the General Welfare Committee of the Council Tuesday after its 


supporters had been led to believe 
it would pass both the Committee 
and the Council that day. The 
stall was due to a high-pressure 
drive of the realty interests, to 


which Mayor Wagner and the Citv 
Councif succumbed. 

The drive planned by the major 

Negro, Jewish, Protestant, labor 
and civic groups behind the meas- 
ure will center.on letters, delega- 
tions, wires, etc. to councilmen 
from as many of the multi-million 
members of.the organizations con- 
cerned as can be gotten -into ac- 
tion. 
Meanwhile, an Urban League 
all-day conference yesterday gave 
most of its attention to the. bill. 
James M, Felt, head ‘of the City|- 
Planning Commission. told the 
conference. that the bill is needed 
new, at once, and. not “20 or 30) 
years from now.” Felt heads the 
James Felt Company; a major real 
estate management firm and is a 
powerful figure in the city admin- 
istration. 
He suggested that the bill should 
be strengthened’ io imch:de an en- 
forcement agency, possibly the 
Mayors Commuscion on  Inter- 
Group-Relations. The current mea- 
gure does not have such an agency. 
EF) cc pt for possis: changes re ad- 
&! ministrative procedure, Felt. said, 
the bill shonkt not be. changcd. 
Several counct: me). Tuesdav “had 
indicated they planned to weaken 
the bill consderably though 
amendment. | 

Charles H. Silver. head Of the 
Board ition, expressed ‘bit- 
ter disappointment atthe confer- 
ence at the Councils faihive to pass 
the measure promptly. Ie noted 
that thousing seyrcgation was pre-} 
venting school integration. 
Councilman Earl Brown (D, 
Man.) was sharply critical of Dem- 
Coun. iI some Jose nica ee 


o the measure. * 


- 


a 


ture from democratic for ag 
processes. 

- * Their lives were the 
ter-ible losses suffered by Amer- 
ica during the M 

the hangovers of which are 
very much with us. 


Press +a Het 

Minnesotas Committee, 
which $70 came from St. 
readers whe are appreciative of 


the Worker's pioneering job re- 
garding the dangers of H-bomb 
testing. There was $25 from the 
Hartford Committee; $65 from a 
Williamsburg, Brooklyn, group; 
$25 from some New York 
leather workers. j 


Send all contributions to P. O. 
Box 231, Cooper Station, NYC: 
3, NY.; make all checks and 
a orders payable to Robert 

W. Dunn. — 


Urban League gathering h2 failed 
in fight for Committee approval. 
Brown: also pointed to the or- 
ganized nature of the “pressu:re 
pl.ced upon tae Council by the 
bills opponenrs, chiefly the realty 


c.owd. He sail he had received 
vine wires, all worde:| exactly alike. 
When he traced down the address 
from which thes were sent, it 
turned out to be an office of the 
Real Estate Bow 1. 


——aue  - = = oe 
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Eisenhower 


Own Gvil Rights Plan 


WASHINGTON, June 19—President Eisenhower today 
defended his civil rights program as a very moderate, decent: 


one. He told his news conference that he .was disappointed 
that some opponents contended it 


a —— 


Britain Tests 
Third H-Bomb 


LONDON, June 19-— Britain 
exploded its third and last hydro- 
gen bomb at the Christmas Island 
test ground in the Pacific Ocean 
today. 

The Ministry. of Supply said; 
“This third explosion completes 
this series “of tests.” 


‘The announcement gave no de- 
tails but .the fact that no more} 
tests are planned now was inter- 
preted as indicating Britain had 
perfected its thermo-nuclear wea- 


Poem | 
New Philippine | 
President 


Outlaws C.P, 


-MANILA, June 
today P. jan ee 


19 — 


preme court decisions on the ques- 
tion of constitutional rights gf in-}j 


Defends 


would destroy their owii® civil} * 
rights. He appaientiy referred tc 


critics who.~attacked the Horse-| ———— ——-- 


passed measure. 
Eisenhower said h's program was 


designed with the idea of medera- 


tiori and not with the idea ‘a per-| 


secution of anyone. 
He ducked -a question about 
whether he woukl recommend that 


{Republicans try io keep the Senate} 


me 


in session long enongh to brea 
any filibuster by Southen Demo- 
crats against the legisiation. 

In other news conterence ligh- 
lights, Eisenhower: . 


—Said the Justice Renastensnt is|1 


studying recent far-reaching. su- 


ls. He declined to comment 
on whether he believes the court 


N OF 


WASHINGTON, June 19~ 
President Eisenhower said to- 
day that he would be perfectly 
delighted to make some tem- 
porary arrangement in the 
East-West. disarmament talks to 
suspend nuclear testing. 

Such a suspension the, President 
said, would not be without some 


" =“ 

LONDON, June 19—The Wes- 
tern Allies today my ac the 
first sections of the new UV. S. 
disarmament plan. It was not 
imm®ediately made clear wheth- 
er this approval included suspen- 
-sion of nuclear tests. 

Informed “sources said U. §. 
delegate Harold a Stassen oa 
to start putting proposa 
the Soviets when the en hi 
disarmament conterence resumes 

here tomorrow. 
8S ‘i e 
conditions. Chief of these would be 
a thorough inspection system to 
make sure that all countries were 
living up to the agreement. 

The Soviet, Union last week pro- 
posed a plan for control and in- 
spection to guarantee the carrying 
out of an agreement for ending nu- 
clear test ions. 

Soviet delegate Valerian Zoria 

sented the plan and it was wide- 
ly admitted that it incorporated the 
views which U.S. delegate Harold 
Stassén was supposed to have 
brought back to the London talks 
of the UN disarmament sub com- 


mittee. 
Thus far, however, Stassen has 
not presented his although he 
expressed a positive atti- 
tude foward the Soviet proposal. 

The President, in. a departure 
from previous policy, told his news 
conference lie does not believe a 
simultaneous agreement to cut off 

oduction of fissionable materials 
Ns or weapons necessarily would have 
to be a of a temporary plan to 
suspend nuclear tests. 

Newsmen questioned the Presi- 


(Continued on Page 7) 


gone too far at the expense: of 
gure fonction of 08m A 
ti 
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_ Supreme Court Sweezy Ruling 
Victory for Individual Rights — 


) CAREARA IC rr | The Supreme Court Sweezy decision, almost buried in an avalanche of good news. 
CANADA . AUT () CAPITAL from the high court this past Monday, is being studied as a major factor in the series of 
significant rulings ‘restoring individual civil liberties in the U.S.A. ‘Dr. Paul Sweezy, lec- 

turer, author and independent So-, ~ Nr etn — Sink 


FEELS DET ROIT PINCH cialist, had been hailed before a ion, Justice Felex Frankfurter ex-' dom, pursued in the interest of wise 
New Hampshire state investigat-) plored the definition of a university, Government and the people’s well- 
WINSDOR, Canada, June 19—'seniority before’ he can work.” hs ie et ae tae ae di- “A university is characterized by an nate Sor se gre aT are 
in thi the ee | vu sociutions and ac-! s Seagesa st : viously compelling.” 
eee ee a nanital” of Canada|. West i more frightening to Ca- tivities on pain of 2 prison sentence| the spirit of free inquiry,” he said.! Tater, he added: “. .; in these 
Some 10,000 workers are out of nadian auto workers here in Wind- for contempt. When he refused to ber <1 fol cat wi a matters of the spirit ‘inroads on 
jobs, the Windsor City Council has 8°r and up in Oshawa, St. Cathe-janswer the New Hampshire Su- wh mo 3 3 > ie e. Sa a legitimacy must be resisted at their 
xea'to help the tmempoyed and snes, Oakvile and. "Torono, iy preme Court oor hin ed wher lads! This impli, the stipeney, 
organized labor to set up a per-|that these “indefinite” layoffs now He, was freed on $1,000 bond) Pe aPonal-ideas and be-'s 4 end of evil grows by what 
manent committee to aid jobless being suffered through the waanl Ve his case -was on appeal. Miefs.” it allowed to feed on. The admoni- 
workers. | ' | 


vice | 
“rough.” He said Ford has en . hen le: 
engine blocks finished -and “rw . | ° + nodes ol procedures. 
piled to last it for the rest its! ~ : | Together with the Watkims rul- | ’ ji 
1957 production schedule. Ford 38 for the shorter work week. The ing of the same day, the Sweezy| 

also has the same stockpile of fin- delegate who took the floor at the decision, UCLC leaders said, “may} . 


seal ainsi eink large stock Atlantic City Convention and said mean the beginning of the end of 

of completed cylinder hea Ss. And we need a 1957 program. sure the yy car age yw Com- ORG ANIZATIONAL PICKETING 
what is the one “bri t spot is the echoed the needs of Canadian auto, ™ Ss ats Sein oa eee: | 

future that the Ford UAW leader In reversing the contempt count 


can discern? That is the start of workers. against Sweezy, the U. S. Supreme. The Supreme Court, although such “coercion” violated the state 


the production for six cylinder en- ‘Court has eloquently underscored shifting strongly te defense of con- law. 


o 
- .-——s 


gines for the 1958 line. tsrael Wants Arms the meaning of academic and gogo ey rights still showed a ~ The decision was widely wel- 


Everyone you talk to here in tellectual freedom. majority Monday for an im ant comed in e re : 
positions to know says the same| Balance Restored Chief Justice Earl Warren, in ruling gfe ing the eee of, viewed in — ae* 
thing that those laid off will be off} JERUSALEM, Israel, June 19.— bis opinion, declared thec the prac-| states to ban picketing allegedly for blow to labor. The consequences 
till after late summer, meaning A government spokesman indicated ,tice of compelling people to ap- organizing purposes. 'may be application of anti-picket- 
after September I. [tonight that Israel may ask the Pear before a comsfittes and pres-| Significantly, however, the dis-|ing laws in/numerous situations on 
The industry dominated com- Western powers for anti-submarine Sting for information about their sent in the five to three decision,'the claim unions overstep legal” 
mercial sheets here like the Wind- weapons to counteract. the Soviet Past Optmions and friends iS Awas b ge 8 Warren, Douglas bounds. : 
sor Star and Financial Post re- shipment of three submarines to ™o@sure of governmental interfer-| and Black, the three descri as The high court's minority noted 
cently attacked labor people’ Egypt. /ence. , |most infeuential in the current, with the latest decision “the court 
claiming they were “Blue Gloom) Foreign Ministry spokesman As he announced the courts trend on civil liberties cases. ‘has come a full circle” in surrender- 
Guys.” Now the local rags have, Moshe Leshem said Israel plans to judgment, Justices Warren said The majority opinion, read by ing“ free speech protection for 
nothing to gay about their name ask the Western nations to reweigh there unquestionably was an ‘Justice Felix Frankfurter, was based unions—a process that began with 
calling or more, important the des- the arms balance in the Middle ¥2ston of petitioner s liberties in the 5), appeals of three AFL-CIO lo-'a long line of picketing curbs ap- 
perate plight of the unemployed. East in view of the Soviet action. | 9°45 of academic freedom and P® cals. It upheld the Wisconsin state: proved by the court. Justice Doug- 
Windsorites hailed the proposal tical expression—areas in which jaw »¢ applied against a Teamsters’ las, who wrote the opinion for the 
of the recent UAW convention in’ ° io government should be , -™ | local that picketed non-union Vogt, minority, described the line of deci- 
Atlantic City that set forth a four Japanese Premier tremely reticent to tread. . . . Ine. ‘Sions as starting from “retreat” 
day week as the perspective. He to See Ik _ Linking the importance of edu-| Wisconsin's state injunction bar- developing to “route” and finally 
“This _is one of the most impor-| re ro S ‘eating youth to a real democracy, ring picketing by the union was to “formal surrender.” | 
tant things and biggest things that!’ WASHINGTON, June 19.—Jap-' the Chief Justice added this: | based on the allegation that picket-| The state courts are now ee 
can be done to relieve the present anese Premier Nobuske Kishi ar-/ “To impose any strait-jacket upon ing harmed the employer and was to decide. whether to permit or 
situation,” UAW leader Kelly said.|rived today fer historic talks with the imteliectual leaders in our col- only intended to “coerce” the em suppress any particular picket line 
“It will help provide more em-: President Eisenhower which are leges and universities would im-| ployer to urge his workers to join for any reason. other than a blanket 
ployment at a plant where an as- expected to chart a new course in) peril the future of our nation. ithe union. It was thus held that policy against all picketing.” 


sembler now has to have 15 yearsJapanese-American felations. In a separate, concurring Opin- ee - 
| SOVIET UNION HAS EXHIBIT 


AMMON HENNACY ON 2-DAY PEACE FAST av oxtamoma xrosrrios 


LAS VEGAS, June 19.—Up and! passers-by, whether it be in New The other sign of his picket sign Oklahoma City, June 19 — The fom agents oa we questions, 
down South Main Street in front) York City or elsewhere in his carries another quote of the same Soviet Union is putting its best [hey also weére anxious to learn 
of the Las Vegas Atomic Energy. travels, his refusal to pay income date from Pope Pius: ‘foot forward in its first trade ex-the American reaction to their 
Commission headquarters, walks a taxes for war. 4 “May Cod arouse you from hibit in the United States since merchandise. 
man with a troubled .conscience— Stop Atomic Tests, reads one lethargy, separate you from all before World War Il. tt has a Thess” gold-braided rope 
bent on. arousing the conscience of| side of his sign. Then there follows complicity with tyrants and war- striking display at the Oklahoma’ a} is: Been ck eibddie 
others. ‘a quote from Pope Pius XII, of mongers, enlighten ‘your’ consci- . a ty = oe — 

| semi-centennial exposition. and no Iron Curtain. The curious 


He is Ammon Hennacy, associate November , 1956: rence. , : 
editor of the Catholic Worker, pub-'| Peace, freedom; the hour has, pofore departing from ia In showing her wares in this are often invited to take a closer 


lished in New York, who has come Come when these momentous words yy, Hennancy wrote the Atomic COUP™Y for the first time in 18 oe kat some of the items. 

here to picket the AEC in protest do not allow room for equivoca- Energy Commission’ here of his ¥°**% the USSR set up an L- A poster for the Soviet travel 
against the test explosions and to “®- 'plan to picket. He received a reply, S#Ped booth of 1,550 square: feet agency, Intourist, is headlined 
fast in atonement for our having U nderneath are the words: before he started on his long bus)" the exposition s international “Why Not?” — “Wide Possibilities 
dropped the first bombs on Hiro- Fasting and picketing for Peace | trip here, from Lieut. Col. William house. it features television and lo See The Soviet Union For 


-s oe PS Ne and against atomic tests, Jun¢)p piinter U.S. A ting di- Tadio sets, sables, cameras, caviar Yourself.” 
shima and Nagasaki. -17-28—Ammon Hennacy, Cat pliok an sor gine here. sige baberscom. en en about 35 other products. | A, P. Chuev, in charge of the 


.. As he does each vear, usuall sey fee A . ee ' j 
on the Aug. 6 anniversary of Hiro. Worker. Acknowledging Hennacy’s fetter! Soy — fos 4 Pome shawn, | Radio- ry ee E the export 
shima, Hennacy plans to picket and Ke: of June 4 advising AEC “of your in- For Peaceful Aims.” Another “et at ey ould’ b bev “shen He 
fast one day for such year since st tention ‘to fast and picket’ in front.g9 ite color fim of the a iors bat e about $200. fF 
the Hiroshima holocaust. -This ‘a a # fot the U.S. AEC Las Vegas office,” Bet Mites Tee a om = ee the price of @ high fidelity 
means he has set himself a 12-day POS bh: taa\|t'.e colonel said that “although we ar Juliet » a eat desnlt orp agan player table model at 
stint—this time in the sun-drenched * ; ei hangs 5. Z do not agree with your thinking’), . mews ath | : Pcs BETES 

| 


_——D 


oe ees hie ti ns . ; 
air of Las Vegas. is right to picket would be re RE REE A EERE SCOTS 1 i Rc a 


7 = ‘ . “t d. > >” . 

fie. of em tl pinned) pre iM wea a | Y the colonel then delivered some in, Sen ee ry any eon a ror ide andide 
nacy, n the cour: a a ed | appea - the 1 1955 or 1956 models. 
caréer of protests against war has ee. : of his-own AEC propaganda FE nc meaancntinlltrar Bits. <1 tbo travel bu pil ler said sibiats wb ® seacn Box Is 


been im jail some 25 times and Hennacy. . } 
“me «ten RAYBURN TO CLAMP LID 
fact,” wrote the | : 


served a prison term in Atlanta int ge. ero es reedom ¢ 
World War I, set about his picket-| Sie 2 eS EO REE ipression is, in 


ing and fasting with his usual) gay }AEC-Army official, “one of the, : 
a le ON TV_BY UN-AMERICANS 
fur thers newsmen before! ge | | i , Dupe 
started his beat at 9 a.m. Mon- ow . . | a as oe : 
day that he ceclaieah bs Ag sind Pf j | WASHINGTON, June, 19. —'to the Committee's practice in news 
scale that — and received a| ge a ri Speaker Sam Rayburn ‘is about eer of the apparent suicide — 
card noting hi: weight at 142%/B et ; | : read | 
Ps ie eta "| Reet | oF seach pu it faces clamp gp ag tayo amy cmt 
= n, “Your Weakness is Cambling.”| : the al nenine> % pe Sein 
Bera eting is in the full glare of | om Un-American Activities, it was 
western sun, ; 


> 
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We continue publication today of comment on Nikita Khrushchev’s 
children would see socialism, and on the various reactions to the remark. 


~ We hope our readers will send us letters on the discussion around the Khristhchey remark, as on 


the articles which we are publishing. 


- 
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“GRANDFATHERS AND GRA 


‘By JOSEPH CLARK 


IT SEEMS TO ME that pre- 
dicting our grandchildren will, or 
will not live under socialism, can’ 

‘be quite pointless. For socialists in 
the West it should be a sobering 
thought that gases — 
in our great- 
se grand- 

ather's time 
Karl Marx } 
thought he ; 
would live 
under social- 
ism. 

The prob- 
lem is, why, > os 
109° years: 
after the Communist Manifesto 
appeared, socialism is not today 
the prevailing system in Western 
Eur pe and the U. S. To study 
that may help us clear the way 
for our grandchildren, so they 
may live under a system free 
from the exploitation of man by 
man, and in which political de- 
mocracy and individual freedom 
are matched by economic democ- 
racy for all. 

As long as our economic de- 
stinies are controlled by a 
“power elite,” our political and 
civil liberties are automatically 
limited. There was more of an 


economic basis for the Bill of - 


Rights in Jefferson’s time when 
most Americans owned property 
in the means of production 
(farms), than today, when giant 
corporations are in such a dom- 
inating position. 

e 


IT IS A TRIBUTE to V. IL. 
Lenin that he saw the possibility 
of moving the socialist fulerum 
from Berlin, Paris and London to 
Petrograd, Peking and Bombay. 
Lenin was a great Marxist be- 
cause he refused to be-bound by 
dogma. He realized that the very 
essence of Marxism is change. 
He knew that in his epoch the 
capitalist world was different 


from that of Marx's time. He, 


therefore altered the old con- 
cepts of socialist development. 
He led the first successful so- 
cialist revolution and al] of his- 
tory is changed thereby. 


But Lenin was as wrong as 
Marx when it came to predictions 
about socialism in the West. It 
wasnt even as a prediction, but 
as a description of the actual 
sitzation he thought existed, that 

~Lenin told the opening congress 


of the Communist International, 


in 1919: 

“The Soviet system has con- 
quered not only in backward 
Russia but also in the most de- 
veloped country of.Europe—Ger- 
many, and in the oldest capitalist 
country—Great Britain.” 

How wrong it would be to 
judge Marx and Lenin by their 
erroneous predictions. But how 
wrong it is, too, for Marxists to 
adopt all of Marx’s and Lenin's 


conclusions as dogma even when 
100 years of history refute them, 
It is the méthod of Karl Marx— 
not his conclusions—which is im- 
mortal. 

Marx enabled social scientists 
to understand more fully the 
changes in nature and sodiety 
and promote further change. 
But, unfortunately, he couched 
his brilliant dissection of capital- 
ism and his discoverles as “laws” 
instead of tendencies: Since he 
was dealing with social science, 
not physical science, with peo- 
ple, and above all with classes 
and the class struggle, this could 
and did jead to misconceptions, 

. 


SOCIALISM in the West is 

not arising out of a process 
whereby an extreme of plenty 
at one pole is set off by a pole of 
increasing misery and impover- 
ishment. The class struggle pre- 
vented that tendency of capital- 
ist development from coming to 
fruition. ; 
* There has been $09 years of 
class struggle in Western Enu- 
rope and in the U.S. since the 
Communist Manifesto. Could this 
century of more of struggle 
leave the world.as it was? Ob- 
viously not. 

The American worker, for ex- 
ample, has made enormous ad- 
vances since the days of Karl 
Marx. He won things Marx 


could hardly have thought pos- 


sible under capitalism. But cap- 
italism itself has changed as a 
result of these struggles. 
Furthermore, the overthrow 
of capitalism in one-third of the 
world has altered the geograph 
of. capitalism. And along wit 
those two factors there has been 
the objective development which 
Marx and Engels described so 
brilliantly the constant socializa- 
tion of production on the techni- 
cal side together with ever-grow- 
ing productivity. That. objective 
process, taken with the results 
of the other two + the continu- 
ing class struggle and the social- 


. ist revolutions in Russia, ‘China, 


— a 
— . 
— * 
~ 


Yugeslavia and Poland — form 
the basis for new types of social- 
ist development. 

. 


THOUGH THE “power elite” 
dominates our country, they are 
no longer able to ride rough- 
shod and rule completely as they 
did before the 30's. The strug- 
gles of American working peo- 
ple changed things —in respect 
to welfare, social legislation, the 
power of the trade unions, the 
influence and responsibility of 
government in economic activi- 


* tes. 


Out of the past history of the 
American elass struggle and even 
more out of its future history 
should come a socialist develop- 


ment far different from anything 
Marx or Lenin imagined. 
Of one thing we can be cer- 


tam-— American socialism will. 


bear precious little resemblance 
to socialism. as it evolved in 
Russia or in China, The only 
common denominator will be 
public control of the means of 
production. Americans will face 
the problem™Lenin wrestled 
with, but under altogether dif- 
ferent - conditions. Lenin saw 
how bureaucracy was deforniing 
the workers state. Lenin warned 
against Stalin’s efforts to con- 
centrate power in his hands and 
to misuse it. 

Socialism in our country will 
benefit from the sad experience 
elsewhere in the struggle against 
bureaucracy and the brutal mis- 
use of power. Capitalism, of 


coursé, has never afforded the: 


ordinary worker and farmer di- 
rect control of his conditions in 
making a living> While socialism 
has eliminated capitalist control, 
it has thus far failed te devise a 
method of direct workers’ con 
trol of production. 

In this respect the fine tradi- 
tions of Jeffersonian democracy 
will play an indispensible part in 
the birth of an American. social- 
ism. And who knows what our 
grandchildren, or their children 
will even call it? 


f 
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The Worker This Weekend 


The Supreme Court and I, by Al Richmond 


* That Cigarette Habit: Pleasure or Addiction, by Beth Meyer 
* Are College Students as “Silent” as Their Elders Say? By 


Joe North 


- 


The Watkins Decision: Will Our Labor Leaders See That 
Labor Has Won? by George Morris 


Latin America’s Cross: Imperialismo Yanqui, by A. B. Magil 
Alger Hiss Bids for Full Public Recognition, by Herbert 


Aptheker 


Standard of Living on Rise in USSR, by Alexander Birman 


- 
. 


Rockwell Kent at 75, by Sidney Finkelstein 


THE ORDER OF THE BLACK ROBE. . 


SPEECH in’ the House: 
I rise to inform the members 
of Congress.that another sub- 
versive cell has been uncovered 
here in. | “4 
Washington 
almost in the 
shadow of 
. the nation’s 
capitol, 
This cell is 
at present- en- 
gaged in a 
program ~- of 
undermining: 
the founda- 
tions of the 


MeCarthy, Dies,. Walter and 
Eastland. 3 

At the present, time, according 
to information in the files of J. 


‘Edgar Herbert Hoover, the cell 


has fine riembers. ‘Jt meets 


| “regularly on Mondays + except. 


during .the summer months — 
when it engages in subversion, 
immersion, counter-mersion and 


even plain, undisguised -mersion. ~ 


according 


cision be 


to strange rituals. 
They pledge one another. to se- 
crecy as to their deliberations 
and if ani an 9 reveals a = 

group is ready, 
he is done*away with. —- 

The members of the cell ad- 
dress one another by the foreign 
term “Judge 

The lan 
ings ean be. easily understood 
only by the initiates. They are 


full of references to what they 
ll their classics: Commission- — 


‘Sunnen, 833 U.S. 591,6- 


guage of their Writ- 


| 
| 


ocialism for Our Grandchildren? 
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“wish to thank Jesus Colon 


bt 


‘Smith, author of the 
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About Anthology of 
Poems on the Rosenbergs + 


‘ 


Editor, Daily Worker: 


for sharing with the readers his 
impressions of THE ROSEN- 
BERGS: Poems of the United 


States’ (D.W. June 11, 1957), 


which I edited. The feelings that 


overwhelmed the columnist are 


the feelings of those who have 
bought the book thus far, 

I think it is important, how- 
ever, to deal briefly with one or 
two misconceptions that might 
have arise as a result of Colon’s 
concluding remarks. 
“it seems to me that the poets 
have overlooked in this collec- 
tion the one thing the -Rosen- 
bergs had always very much in 
mind: the people.” ! 

Now that, for one who has 
read the book, is a very strange 
conclusion. Not only can it be 
said that a good many of the 
poets represented in this vol- 
ume (and other who are not) 


were there, in the day to day 


fight to save the Rosenbergs— 
but not a single one of the poems 
could have come about with- 
out the deeds of that section of 
the American people that did 
fight this crime. e poems in 
THE ROSENBERGS declare 
what all felt. It is unjust to 
imply either that the poets were 


that the people's fight is not re- 
flected in the poems, 

Then too, there was the im- 
plication that someday the real 
picture will be seen in a “world 
anthology.” Very good, and 
necessary> But that was not the 
intention in this volume. What 
seemed most pressing was to 


put on record the true con= 


science of the United States as of 
that time, a thing which would 
not be seen in its full dimension 
otherwise. Recall those times 
—what it meant here to fight 
for the Rosenbergs—what people 
felt who did so at the peak of 
the cold war, witch-hunt hys- 


teria. This anthology does that, 


eloquently. 

To make this book a reality 
meant an uphill, almost single- 
handed labor of more.than two 
rears. It was a long period of 
hard work and hearache, but 
‘burning determination. Approv- 
ing words were many—but those 
would not bring such a work 
to life. Save for the encourage- 
ment of a few who [felt as I 
did—that this book was a public 
service that must be  accom- 
plished — THE ROSENBERGS: 
Poesm of the United States, 
would not have seen the light 
of day. 

Since publication, many who 
were staunch with the Rosen- 
bergs- have decided that these 
poems should become the prop- 
erty of all to whoc the life and 


death of the Rosenbergs matters. 
Under present circumstances. 
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tions from abroad to infiltrate : 
the Smith Act and have so dis- 


membered it that our esteemed 


Bene Howard 

sacred law,’ 

ing changing his name 
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The General Council of Trade 
Unions of Japan, “Sohyo,” is 
urging people to take part in 
the campaign to save the lives 


He says— of Makoto Suzuki and others ac- 


cused in the “Matsukawa Case.” 
These people are union men: 
who were on strike in 1949 when 
a train accident occurred and 
they were accused of being re- 
spousible for the death of the 
people killed in the accident, 
“Sohyo” urges the following (1) 
Write to the prisoners, Mr. Ma- 


koto Suzuki and others accused 
in the Matsukawa Case, c-o Mi- 
tion Prison, 70-2, Gyon- 
Sendai-City, Japan, UN 


yagi 
@) protest letter to the “Supreme 


wajiken, 
on the outside looking in, or Motomachi, Kukushima-City, 


of Japan,” 1-1 Kasuigas- 

eki, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo and to 

the Japanese Embassy in Wash- 

ington D.C. (3) financial help for 
the families of the prisoners to 
the “Families Society” Matsuka- 
Hikov, Kazokukai, 16 
a- 
The English language, td- 
magazine, “Sohyo News pub- 


lished in Japan says, “Let us re- 
quest you to give-as wide publi 

as possible on this cage throug 
all sorts of machinery of your or- 
gapization and by means of your 


organ 


pers, magazines and bul- 
For more information 


write to the “Matsukawa Case 
Committee,”° c-o Bunkakogyo-Kai- 
kan 7-12 Shinbashi, Shiba, Minato- 
ku, Hokyo, Japan. The Supreme 


Cour of Japan is ex 


ted to de- 


cide in autumn of this year whe- 
ther the union men will live or 
die. | 


=-EC, 
_ June 14. 
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° AN® SUNDAY BY THE PUBLIONERS NEW 

, If cree 1NC., 28 East f2th Gtrect, New 

: Y Sl. Yo. Telephone Algonquin 4-754 
a tee You &. % 


PUBLISHED BAILY SATURDAY! 


wm 4, 
Gable Address “Dailwork” 


— 


from Louisiana sneers that two groups “can't lose” a case ~ 
before the Supreme Court—the Communists and the Na- } 


the Smith Act with its flimsy informer evidence; frequently 


f 


WHAT THE COURT DID 


THE MEN of the Extreme Right are shrieking at the 
Supreme Court today in one great, obscene chorus. The 
successors of the late Joe McCarthy are besides themselves 
with rage at the high court's decision in the California 
Smith Act case. : | 

“Impeach em,” the New York Daily News broadly 
suggests. And Dixiecrat congressman George W. Andrews 


tional Association for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ples. (Clearly this gentleman opposes, both civil liberties 
and civil rights.) : | | : 

Why the heat about the decisién? 

The majority opinion does not nullify the decision of 
1951 affirming the constitutionality of the Smith Act. The 
majority did not do what Justices Hugo L. Black and 
William O. Douglas urged, that is, return squarely to tradi- 
tional freédoms of speech, press and assembly as guaran- 
teed by the First Amendment. : 

What the Court did do was to limit sharply. the:drag- 
net character of the so-called conspiracy indictments-under 


reniote in time. The majority opinion threw out the so- 
called “organizing” beac él the indictment, pointing out 
that the Communist Party was “organized” or “reconsti- 
tuted” in 1945, at the very latest. Therefore, under the law, 
indictments that were handed down more than three years 
after 1945 were barred by the statute. of limitations. 

The majority opinion also emphasized the difference 
between “advocacy and “incitement” to action—a differ- 
ence that trial judge William Mathes had failed to bring | 
out during his instructions to the jury. 


These are relatively fine legal points which will es- 
cape most laymen. They do not meet the issue as sought | 
by Black and Douglas—that political ideas and associations 
are protected by the First Amendment and that Con- 
gress cannot legislate about them. The Smith Act, they | 
assert, was unconstitutional when adopted in 1940, when | 
passed upon by the Supreme Court in 1951 and unconsti- 
tutional today. — 

The high court did not re-state this basic democratic 
maxim. What it did was to limit sharply the extent of the 
witchhunt. | 

But even this drives wild the Eastlands, the Mundts, 
the Walters, the Department of Justice crowd, J. Edgar 


| been 


Hoover, the rest of the cold warriors and others who have 
a vested interest in the continuation of the witchhunt. 

The decision was, of course, a victory for all liberty- 
loving Americans,.irrespective of political views, who stand 
for the Bill of Rights. The trade union movement, too, 
shares in this victory. 

Organized labor’s existence and growth is bound up, 
with the maintenance and extension of civil liberties. Sure- 
ly it will find itself ranged with other democratic Ameri- 
cans to defeat the men of the Right-now beating the anti- 
Supreme Court tom-toms. 


THE COUNCIL. STALL 


RARELY HAVE the people of New York been kicked 
in the teeth by the City Fathers as they were Tuesday in 
the refusal of the Council's General Welfare Committee to 
approve at once the Brown-Isaacs-Sharkey bill to ban seg- 
regation in private housing. 

Less than two weeks ago, at a public hearing, virtually 
every major ségment of New York life spoke up forcefully 
for the measure. Only the real estate boards and Chamber 
of Commerce crowd weré opposed. With that kind of 
support, the bi-partisan sponsorship of the bill and the 
publicly-pledged full backing of the Mayoy, everyone 
thought its passage was-a mere formality. 

But such is the political power of the financial inter- 
ests behind the real estate crowd that they were able to 
overcome such massive support and shelve_the bill. 

It is obvious the decision to stall was a high-level one, 


ne 
e kept 


me 


mem-. 
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THE CONFERENCE of the: 
International Labor -Organiza- -. 


tion in »Geneva has 


some. interesting results, al- 
the’ “— 


though 
government and labor tes 


are very much disappointed. 


The ILO is the one internation- 
al body on labor affairs in which 
the socialist as well as capitalist 
and recently freed. former .co- 
lonial lands take part—including 
their union, employer and gov- 
ernment delegations. 

The reports so far from Ge- 
neva indicate that ILO is prac- 
ticing a sort of co-existence, al- 
though a number of participants, 
especially the Americans, do so 
very reluctantly. It will be re- 
called that when the USSR en- 
tered ILO, in accordance with 
United Nations rules, the Ameri- 
cans with the support of some 
others, released anguished cries 
of an impending “conspiracy” to 
destroy the ILO. Assurances 
were given Americans that soon 
steps would be taken to expell 
the USSR from the ILO and it 
was to be done on the basis of 
an exposure of alleged “slave 
labor” in the USSR and absence 
of “free unionism.” 


The tables have been turned. 
In the short time since the 
USSR and other socialist lands 
entered the ILO, mainly as a 
result of the pressure from these 
socialist lands, an ILO treaty 

rohibiting slave labor received 

rst endorsement by the USSR. 
The U.S. has not done so yet, 
by official actions to thé embar- 
rassment of the AFL-CIO lead- 
ers, The labor movement has 
pressing for approval. 


| Even thesNew York Times was 


outraged editorially. But all we 
have had after more than a year 
was an assurance by U.S. dele- 
teen at the current Geneva con- 
erence that approval of such 
treaty will be given by the gov- 
ernment. The socialist countries 


| were also the first to approve a 


treaty on free unionism. 
e 


THE MOST humiliating de- 
feat for the American group 
came on the vote in Geneva 
on discrimination in employ- 


_ ment. The U.S. group, backed 
| by all the employers and the 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
Everywhere through the 
midwest I found headlines 
in the newspapers describ- 
ing an alarming rise in juve- 


e nile delinquency. They said 


more teen-age youngsters are 


r-bbing, raping, murdering than , 
-| ever before. and the crimes were 


given top-billinz,on the ‘front- 
pages which chill the blood of 
all responsible parents. 

As. an old. newspaperman I 
am allergic to sevsationalism, 
having seen how the hard-boiled 
editors interested solely in cir- 
culation can manufacture a 
scare by the use of’ headlines 
and the dishonest selection of 
material. 

But this time, ] am convinced 
juvenile delinquency is on the 
rise — about as sure as I am that 
the overwhelming majority of 
youngsters are — at least as yet 
— successfully resistsg the pres- 
sures which create the juvenile 


dejinquents.. For I kept my eve | 
hand, as I traveled through the 


teeming cities for all. phenome- 
na, new or old, and as “ne Who 
has a stake in the future — and 
the future is young — [ talked to 


parents and 
my > eg ari 7 
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The ILO As A Schoo! 
For Co-Existence 


delegations of Britain, Canada 
and Australia, wanted merely a 
recommendation to each country 
to eliminate discrimination — a 
sort of FEP with no teeth that 
even Dixiecrats would . favor. 
The socialist countries, backed 
by most Near East and Latin 
American lands, plus nearly all 
the labor delegates in ILO, in- 
sisted in a treaty making elimi- 
nation of discrimination. MAN- 
DATORY-—a sort of international 
Fair Practices Law with teeth 
in it. The U.S. proposal was de- 
feated by a vote of 23 countries 
against 12—by 230 against 172 
with all delegates participating. 
The U.S. never suffered such 
a defeat in the ILO before. 
And the New York Times cor- 
respondent noted this observing 
the Eisenhower government 
“wants to avoid any a rance 
that the U.S. is opposed to any 
frontal attack on racial preju- 
dice.” As Americans we may 
feel ashamed that our govern- 
ment, labor and employer del- 
egates united to invite this de- 
feat. But as progressives, we 
certainly welcome the action 
taken by ILO because a world 
Fair Practices. treaty will give 
us an additional weapon to fight 
discrimination on U.S. soil. And 
we should be appreciative of the 
role the socialist countries had 
in forcing the- issue to a head, 
Another significant develop- 
ment at the ILO is the increasing 
evidence that the socialist coun- 
tries can ‘not only belong with 
others in the international body, 
but can cooperate on its prob- 
lems. The ELO’s report submit- 
ted by. Director Morse, was 
unanimously approved and he 


quick to smile. Meet them on the 
street and you would see noth- 
ing tell-tale about them to in- 
dicate they are now regarded as 
juvenile = Sone feces 

One readily told ni@ he had 
been arrested for swinging a 
heavy chain in high-school rum- 
ble; the other insisted he ‘was 
framed for “mugging a guy.” 
Both believed that their future 
was irreparably harmed; redemp- 
tion was impossible; they felt, 
once he name is on the. police 


record, 
6 


BOTH ORIGINALLY were 
small-town boys brought to the 
big city by their folk. Both were 
children of “broken families”; 
the younger said his stepfather 
didn't “give a damn about him’, 
“ni¢ked on him”, beat him, and 
the boy had no alternative but 
to “rum away. Three months 
later he was picked up in Mis- 
sissippi and brought back home. 


» The ‘sixteen year old -had lived | 
‘in his grandmother's home since 


he was seven and spoke nostal- 
gically of her and the good old 


ays. : : 

Both lived with foster parents 
at the moment, and were in high 
schouol. They. were in the con - 
omore grade, found school-work 
“time”; and hing out at « little 
juke-box restaurant near the 
school, where, they said, 


me re-elected without opposi- 
on. 

THE CAMPAIGN begun last 
year by reactionary U.S. em- 
ployers to expell the employers’ 
representatiyes of the socialist 
countries on the ground private 
employers don’t exist in those 
countries and enterprises are 
under government operation, 
also came te: nothing. Large 
sections of the delegations of 
non - socialist countries voted 
against the U.S. on this. For 


‘many —of these delegations of 


capitalist countries it was unnec- 
essary to make the point that an 
employer does not necessarily 
have to be a manager of a pri- 
vately- owned enterprise. In 
their lands much of the economy 
is nationalized. And the labor 
delegates of countries like West 
Germany, “Britain and others, 
regard as socialists 
who look towards a form of so- 
cialist society. oy Hs 

They refuted both the con- 
cept of U.S. employers on So- 
cialist industry management and 
the concept of the AFL-CIO 
leaders who  slandered the 
unions of socialist lands as not 
“free” because they cooperate 
with their governments and fa- 
vor higher productivity. Even 
the rightwing European union- 
ists know the difference in man- 
agement and unionism under a 
capitalist society and ander a 
socialist government. 

One indication of the trend 
was the election of Czechoslo- 
vakia to the ILO’s governing 
body, with the help of the votes 
of 23 non-socialist countries. 
The ILO | is proving to be a 
school for co-existence. 


Nobody Can Live That Down . . .’ 
—A Talk with Delinquents’ — 


contemptible. ‘Some~- of the 
oungsters they knew “couldn’t 
andie themselves’. and were 
fair game for the dope merch- 
ants. They said the “cops fere 
in on it”, and they said that 
without surprise. It was just the 
way things are, 

I inquired about their school- 


studies: were their courses inter- 


esting, and both, after a mcment 
of hesitance, mentioned their 
English courses. They liked read- 
ing; no, hot everything the 

were assigned to read, but Peas 
of which they got they relished, 
Like Mark Twain's Huckleberry 
Finn and Tom Sawver; but ‘Ten-. 
nyson's “Idylis of the King” wus 
“corney’ -- “all. that stuff about 
Queen Guinévere an! Lancelot 
and that daran sword Exeéalibur.” 


anid that damn sword Ex®alibur.” 


They favored adventure? stories, 


Dana's “Two Years Before the 
Mast”, some of Jack Lendon’s 
works, and one spoke with some 
enthusiasm of Stephen Crane’s 


“Red. Badge of Courave.” 
. 


SPACE. DOES not permit a 
full account*of the‘r ideas; 
I believed I can summarize with 
were shockingly “disillusioned” 

th were bright, 


aid, dope- 
peddlers sold the-stuff to the kids,’ » 


and they had “tried it for kicks.” 
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A Dramatic Slice of Negro Life 


| THE ORDEAL OF MANSART. the NAACP in 1909. And 
| A Trilogy: By W.E.B. Du- individual characters are 

Bois. Mainstream, New York. ‘is due to the roles assigned 

Book One. 316 pp. $3.50 
elothbound 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


It is hard to separate in this : % 
book W.E.B. DuBois, the historian| may —- en in 
and essayist, from W.E.B. DuBois, eats teslewe ass 
the novelist, for both are brilliant- 
ly represented here. But whether 
read as history or as an entertain- 
ing novel, the work of one of the. 
country’s greatest thinkers will il- 
luminate and stimulate. 


The book opens in South Caro- 
lina around the year 1875 just as 
Col. John Breckenridge, symbol of 
the dying aristocracy, his world 
gone under, is unable to unite with 
the Negroes to save the South. 
: : : Breckenridge, either through fear 1 
3 or tacit consent, does not oppose the DR. W. E. B. DuBOIS 

lynching of Tom Mansart, the Ne- 


> ; gro who had come to negotiate an! mentation. One may not gét too 
W a uare S Sct agreement. His guilt pursued him! involved with the characters, as 
‘ and wrecked his life in the end.| such but the reader cannot be 


His wife, the farmer Clare Du-! indifferent to their movement, as 


Annual Outdoor Art Show 9 2 {cS cmt nb of lw aly and thie 
Hive U suicide, and his daughter, Betty] vital connection with today’s issues.| As the first in a siete 


, |Lou, is saved trom degradation by| The fictional characters are woven , views 
By SADIE VAN VEEN villages, hills and lakes that were|a self-effacing middle-aged educa-| together with real characters. Abe nbs Tg era — Or- 
ast ect dav f out-|really good — pi that I would! tor who marries her to give her! and ional weve 02 - 

It was a perfect day for an out-|Teally g pactures | | g. and Sam Scr are fictional rep-/ 3.4] of Mansart. 
ing and fer the open air art exhibit like to live with day after day.| unborn child a name. resentatives of the “poor white” ‘ : 
on historic Washington Square. |Some of these were very simple in ° ¥ ° followers of racist politicians, but 

The park is in full bloom and design, a village road and few Manuel Mansart, christened in ig side by side with Ben) ,uch truth and no fa 
thousands of families were out,' houses with the sun —- im the blood of his lynched father,) Tillman, John Crady and Tom 
children and all. Some times the | Gazzling color and very good han-| grows up in a South in which in-} Watson, the Populist who ended T "s Best 
eon — ss a ie 0 te ote: pamt. . fren me sy mk were united, perce as tery = . racists : oday 8 e 
on the sidewalks, against walls at I miss this year as previ-- where Henry Grady, esman a ad.to make his way 
en for oer ee id en is the human face and form|for the New South could say of| through the — of —_ re ees on stint 
is used on the side walks, brick, with all the possibilities of grand-| Negroes and whites: ing upen South Carolina and! Bgnies eatre 
or hag billboards, fences.'eur inherent im painting and draw-| Whom God«has separated, let Goergia to the aan “ona of ry 
(The children ate icecream cones,|ing from life. no man bring together!” his own and his people's freedom. : 
dripping a little melted cream| The interesting magazine pub-| It was a South connected by|As a teacher young Mansart)p...boi}. Yankees - Detroit (1) 
rg — gs periously close to ‘lished by the Washington e ibit | philosophy “ae bourgeois aM one “4 a — in, 1:55. Yankee Stadium 

> pictures. and sold on the grounds fer thir./tives with those of Cecil Rhodes|the South and was prepar pa POE Har Movje (9) 7 

It was a gay and grand crowd | tv five cents) states on the colorful|in Africa who wanted “a giant! join the northward trek to Cary, Million Oollar ovje (9) 
and a serious crowd too. And they | cover that this is the 5lst Wash- | super-government under England! Indiana, for improved social con- By es For Crime (2) 8:30 
drifted along slowly stopping here | ington Square Outdoor Art Exhi-| and America, with a federal parii- ditions and better pay. : But his Beschall. Dod C Send ti At 
and there to take mo ae look at bit Spring show in Greenwich Vil-| ament,, recruited from the elite of} young son, Douglass didnt believe Baseball: Modgers-Wincmnati. 
something that caught their _ eye lage, “The Art Cradle of America.” | the world; a managerial revolu-| Negroes were free anywhere.. An- age (9) 6 
roe making oer or appraisals. First prise in oils. weat to “Near tion guided by a giant secret so- ere —- to. get oes and “kal rsme 8 Fyne om (9) 8.90-Tee 5 

: ot ee 1d. one Me, MANY | the Water” by Nicelas Paskevies, | OY of financiers. at wanes s. Su a A sa m, age Fath 1935 
es ange ee o Be: eal wh leas ‘eakibited in his netive).. Through the declining Brecken-|“They got more people than we a, 6 ) BS agyeoth ny Sa 
_ Here are thousands ot pectures | country Lapland, and in Germany. ridge; Mansart, Abe Scroggs and| and the people got more guns. yhouse : 
in every conceivable medium. Oils, |~. —s , | his son, Sen. John Pierce, a north-| What, then, was. to be done? Glory—World War II stery (2) 

, , | a _ |First prize im watercolor went to) ~: 9.30 1] 
water colors, (aquarel) engravings, «ry ted” by Desmond O'Neil. &™ banker, and a number of other . ++ There must be a way from) 9:00 to 
charcoal, pencil, wash ink, sepia. ae eatin So oy ate . beharacters, Dr. DuBois brings out; W to Right,” Mansart sug- Night Beat—Cuests: Edward Mul- 

“0s Metis “that does not use Wrong, hare, actor; Dr. Jad Teller, au- 


The exhibit reaches from Uni- } ithe role played by the various 
— — wg — —- - saggtinor — vasa pees and social oe in the! as the path to an end.” P. : | thor (5) Il 

- ry Rangri ~ = i Are Auothes. gichae te ci won| development of the kind of “ He wanted to go Ra’ ay ut RADIO | 
rd St. y ‘|what is called the “Grand Prise”,| We know today. Through the; his wife, Susan, vetoed the ilea,’. 5 soit WINS 1:55 


Pictures line elegant and aristo-| oe dane by -Hanes t itche_| almost daily 1 of Mansart|and Mapsart decides to stay eg Cincinnati WMGM 8:55 


cratic Fifth Ave. on both sides of | eres a ion. bend-| 
berg: It is titled “St. Juliene Le, *% he pursyes an education, fight. ees OM en |Giants-Milwaukee WMCA 8-55 


the street as far as 9th St. Sree ing to the dominant racist mores ; 
itis probably the largest out.) = munres ae ail cea nina as the price of survival, the reader} Every principal character in, Master work Hour — Nathan Mil- 

= exhibit in the world. hni scenes. One of ‘them “West 10th ee a picture of all that has been Mansert is a symbol, a composite, | penendt A geno — — 

and rent etree gail cartons th |St» Greenwich Village”, by Peter, rought to bear on the making/not of Jomny a but of = Ss _ 

on , = “ ‘Haywood, received third honor-|°f the Negro people. tire classes and social groups. “a ‘ 

jects, some of them exciting and * ° ° that in a sense, it can be described Edward Morgan, AFL-CiO news 


Seti able mention. Be ; : ; 
beautiful like yellow crysanthe- "The exhibition cleses June 30. This is not a conventional his-|as a personalized story of the South| Big aha ook. news WABC. 10 


naenar™ a 9 a smgak ~— torical hovel, it is novelized his- during the years = ete 2 , 
ground a andsca with shad- tory, chocked with fact and docu- tween 1875. and t ormation of. 
ows of. unrelieved black or indigo. Lamb, TV Operator pe etrasernies Sancta 0S Bs oA a nlm cal sae MOVIES 
: 12 An Men, Kent; Surrey 


There was also considerable ab-: 4 a af ) 
stract art. / ‘Cleared’, Gets License a and Juliet Tours Br a gs & Lost Continent, 
It takes courage to place your | omeo ) po 
own work on exhibition. Especial- After Four Years 3 . The Forty-First, Cameo. 

ly. it seems to me, under the noon-| - Edward O. Lamb, ‘the wealthy Young Stranger, RKO Albee, B’klyn 


ay sun. But hundreds of artists broadcaster whose license to op- > 7 ) F : Wayward Bus, Victoria 
do this each year. The cost is in-/ erate a TV station was held up , ) © © cum ree Bachelor Party, Loew's Metropoli- 
——— as compared to salon for four years by the Federal Com-; | , a‘ ~ . 
Cx bition. I admire these artists munications Commission on sus-| Beginning’ Thursday, June 27,'and “Julius Ceasar,” accumulating Gold of Naples, Paris ; 
for esc and their “good. picion of disloyalty has fimally been! , huge thirty-five foot trailer truck|a flattering set of critiques from} Naxee oe Fifth Ave. Cinema 
' 


humor: it the face of Hes; |cleared _and has. received his| i be hauled into New’ York’s\New York's drama critics (the com | Lust for Life, Plaza 


not the least of which is a sudden|}j- te ate f the FCC. : - 
down payr of rain and the haste| Four years under cloud! ‘The|Public Parks, the roof and sides pany is fully professional). Brooks! La Strada, 58nd St. Transhux 


to cover a pictures to com- only witnesses inst him were! will unfold an Elizabethan stage Atkinson — “Thoroughly enjoyable.| Around the World in 80 Bays, Ri- 
parative shelter. : ‘FBI stoolies of whom later.and when the sun goes down, the One of the_pleasantest episodes’ in voli. 
M: rtist 1¢i : ¢ ; ; pe Boy in, 
any artists frame their Own! recanted their testimony. One fights wilt colin. es on Tg PEE Ag night life ‘of Newin.’. the Conek St. 


Page a Daily Worker, New Y Thursda 
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aintings. Many are as good with! them ” Measts 
es crwth aint_and eek - age " ef. e's Verona and the romiaintic! York.” Variety—“New York's lower 

ont Ya , fick (ee ee ee ae 3 Ni f i DRAMA 
, ere are - matiy still ispended jail sentence. At the : of Romeo and _ Juliet. East § been transformed 
“te agirwt e eae one = time of her trial she said she had|Presentdl by Joseph Papp in co- from a Dead End Kids playground] Land a 2 C 
caieia regen te ‘wig thal jot a to ag: =e 8 inte. ber  cxighael to Shakespeare Showcase.”. Cue} wich Mews ’ 
trace of a brush stroke can be di-| sn nY PY. FOC sttomeys. d-\—“A most laudable enterprise.” /Visit To 2 Small. Planet, Booth 
for me, I have no desire to 
see them more than once. By in 
general among the thousands of 
pictures, there Wére many 
good, even excellent paintings, es- 


Simply Heavenly, 150 W. 85th. 
. Beyond 


‘Climax’ To Present 


Trial of Henry Wirz, Jailer. 
at ‘Andersonville’ June 27. 


A dramatic court battle between 
a Confederate army camp com- 
mandant charged with causing the 
deaths of 12,000 Union soldiers 


and a government prosecutor de- 
setabiad ae one liim to the gal- 
lows, is told in “Trial otf Henry 
Wirz, the Andersonville Jailer,” on 
“Climax!” Thursday, June 27 
(CBS-TV, 8:30-9:00 .P.M.). 
Charlton Heston, Everett Sloane 
and Harry Townes are starred. 
tIeston plays Colonel Chipman, 
described as a relentless prosecutor 
who is resolved to make the com- 


|degradation and that Captain Wirz 


onel Chipman charging that the 
Confederate prison “camp, near} 

icus, Ga., was as ex- 
ample of human suffering” and 


chained iron balls’ to prisoner's 
feet, placed the mén in stocks and 
allowed them. to. be mangled by 
fierce dogs: , 

When citizens of Americus tried 
to alleviate the suffering with 
truckloads of food, Wirz refused to 
permit them te deliver it, the gov- 
ernment prosecutor charges. 

Wirz. defends himself by saying 
ithat he was under orders from su- 


mandant pay with his life for|perior officers and to disobe 
fourteen tragic months of starva-' would have meant court-martial. 
tion, disease and: death at the, “My real crime,” he says, “is that 
camp. Sloane is Captain Henry'I chose the losing side.” 

Wirz, the stockade ~ commander, "Trial of H Wirz, the An- 
who fights for his life. Townes dersonville Jailer,” was written by 
portrays Baker, the able defense'Saul Levitt. Ralph Nelson is pro- 
attorney. ‘ducer and Don Medford will di- 
The tense trial opens with Col-' rect. 


—~ a or 


Se ae 


Truman to Host 
“Let's Take a Trip” 


chairman of the House Judiciary SUNday, June 30 


Committee, said the Court “did a} Former President Harry S. Tru- 
= ie at 40a Sop awe wan will be host and guide on 
sional investigating committees.” eae Soe Let's Take a 
“I find that too often investiga-| *"'? Sunday, June 30 when he 
bons by os ga committees takes the program's juvenile co- 
. axe for personal aggrandize- | stars, Jémmy Walsh and Joan Ter- 
— of ier ag members who ' race, and their adult traveling 
vs 3 vic si tented.” ~ “companion, Sonny Fox, on a guid- 
Sen. Wayne Morse (D Ore) also &d tour-of the Truman Library in 
hailed the Court’s ruling on this is-| Independence, Mo., (CBS-TV, 12 
sue. ‘Noon-12:30 P.M.). 

“It was time that 2 reasonable; The nation-wide television 

check be placed op the investigat-| 
ing powss of Congress,” he said, | Proadeast from the library will be, 
“Now it will be clear that Congress:in effect, an exclusive preview in 
can investigate for a legislative that the library will not be open 
purpose, but not for purely in-|tg the public until one week later; 
er NSA ee rD July 6, it will be dedicated and 
Y De | tumed over to the Federal Goverm- 


reveals a cleavage on the issues 
the Court raises, with a few, in-|ment as a branch of the National 


cluding the Herald-Tribune, ex-' Archives. 
pressing a cautious, divided ap- — : 


* proach. | | 
On the Smith Act ruling, the! THOMPSON 
Herald-Tribune féund “an impor- : 


tant further reinforcement for the (Continued from Page 1) 


traditional rights .of tree speech” | 
(in the Court's definition of ‘ad-/P*Y, Mrs, Mary M. Kaufman. 
vocacy’). Thompson has served a_ three- 


In the Watkins- case, though, Ye@r sentence under the Smith Act 


Tribune. editors wondered whether/424 about seventeen months of a 
Congress would feel the Supreme) four-year contempt sentence. He 
Court “has not imposed an overly Tceived the three years when he 
strict set of standards.” ,was convicted with ten other Com- 
The Washington Post & Times-;™uDist leaders in 1949. He be- 
Herald declared the Court acted to/2me a political refugee in 1951, 
reassert its guardianship of indi-|*% seized by the FBI in 1953 
vidual liberty.” The editorial said and given a four-year term for 
the move “was especially needed|©OM%e™Pt of court. 
and was long overdue in regard On May 27 the Supreme Court 
to the excesses of certain Congres- agreed to review three year sen- 
sional investigating committess—|tences against two dther Commun- 
most notably the House Committee|ist leaders who had become poli-| 
on Un-American. Activities.” tical refugees, Henry Winston and 
From the Baltimore Sun came)Gilbert Green. Both surrendered 


~ a 


(Continued from Page 1) 


this.comment: “If you believe (as 
-we do) that in times of popular 
uncertainty or ‘passion, it is more 


than ever necessary to.be careful 


themselves voluntarily in 1956 to 
begin. serving five-year sentences. 
Under 1949 Smith Act convictions, 
‘they were given three-year con- 


tempt terms in addition to their 
original sentences. ~ 


Green and Winston challenged 
the — of the court to sentence 


about the rights of the individual 
and meticulous legal procedure, 
then these are good decisions.” 

Editors of the Minneapolis Star 
& Tribune voiced mild approval:|them for more than one year. 
“The Watkins decision will not sti- A similar motion was filed by 
fle the legitimate work ef the Con-|Thompson early this month. Judge 
i committees which con-|Palmieri granted bail, pending Su- 
uct investigations as part of the}preme Court disposition 5 the 
lawmaking process, but it will dis-|Green-Winston case. The judge 
courage fishing expeditions.” noted’ in his opinion that the Su- 

Said the Hartford (Conn.) Cour-|preme Court had: freed Frank 
ant: “. . . The Supreme Court has|Costello in $25,000 bail while it 
was determining a case similar to 
that of the gambler. 

Judge Palmiéri fixed Thomp- 
son's bill at $25,000. By 


The Boston Herald said 
tices “were acting in the 
servative tradition of 


the ii 


Bulletin: Wiatie Thad $0:be 


- cal 
- ae f 


“We éren’t doing anything 
different than the old people are 
doing” the sixteen year old said 


defiiantly, “Hear them talk about | 


being honest, working hard, and 
all that stuff, but theyre all out 
for the buck.” They. read the 
Stories of corruptién in ial 
places; the allegations of thiv- 
ery and graft in the municipal 
vernments. Every man is out 
himself and the devil took 
the hindmost. 


But they regarded themselves 
as a cut superior to their elders. 
They would never “squeal” on 
one of their generation but the 
older heads did. 

Both reyealed a forebearance 
for the alleged shortcomings of 
their generation. I found that 
sense .of solidarity with young- 
sters of their age their chief at- 
tribute. 

> 


-That held, too, for the over- | 


weelning majority of their class- 
mates who did not “belong to 
the gang.” They seenied to hold 
no rancor against their genera- 
tion who “played it straight.” 
Neither indicated any prejudices 
against his’ contemporaries 6n 
the basis of religion; “What ycu 
believe in is your business.” 
Rumbles, battles with stones, 
chains and knives. 0 noccasion, 
were attributed to infractions of 
their juvenile rules. A youngster 
of another school -dare never 


“get funny” with a girl under 


their “protection”; that-«was an 
act of war. Similarly, if one of 


their “boys” was insulted, or was |. 
| beaten, by a member of another | 


; 


Herbert Philipsborn, a brother, of 


gang, mass 
evitable, wee 

Neither showed any specific 
interest in the politics of the 
country or the world, but’ néith- 
er seemed to want war again 
against anybody. All wars, they 
suspected, were as “phony” as 
politics or business. 


hostilities were in- 


In brief, I would say they. 


were cynical about all they h 
been taught for it did not jibe 
with all that they saw. They 
knew that a dope-peddler with 
sufficient “pull”, could beat the 
rap. They argued that maycts 
and councilmen and business- 
men were “in it for themselves.” 
Life, for them, was a puzzling 
jungle, and their elders were ‘no 
angels. seemed to believe 
neither in present, the past 
or the future. They joked about 
the. psychiatric treatment they 


| had undergone at the behest of 


the city authorities, although 
they admitted the -psychiatrist 
was a ‘nice gu 
wasn't “hep”. Evidently he had 
failed to break through their 
hard crust of reckless cynicism 
to win their confidence. They 
were intelligent, showed a curi- 
ous zest for life —in its rawest 
forms. But they seemed devoid 
of normal ambition — the desire 
to learn a trade, to continue 
schooling, to establish themselves 
as respected citizens of their 
oa They lacked faith in 
the ~in this atomic a 
— for they were certain no 
gave a damn about them. + 
Their names, they said, were 
on the police blotter, and “no- 
body can live that down”. 


° e ° 


Joseph North will write. sey- 


y 


eral more articles on this subject.’ 


"—he simply’ 


uspend fiuclear tests 
a period of two to three years 
under a system of control¢ is a 
hopeful sign. The proposal de- 
serves, earnest and sympathetic 
study but he is reserving final judg- 
ment until it is spelled out in de- 
tail by the Soviet Union. 


In federal ‘court, meanwhile, 
the trial “began of James Hoffa, 
Teamsters’ vice-president, and Mi- 
ami a Hyman Fishbach, on 
charges ‘they conspired to bribe 
members of the Senate rackets. 


: 


| 


: 
; 


: 


| 


: 


‘Stuart “sitting behind my_ desk 


committee to obtain some of ts| 


data, 

A defense charge the govern- 
ment obtained its evidence against 
Hoffa through illegal wiretapping 


was dismissed by Judge Burnita S. 


Matthews as greunds for pestpone- 
ment of te trial’ «The day was 


spent in picking a jiify. 
Charges against Cress emerged 
yesterday during questioning of 
Peter Carbonara, secretary-treas- 
uer of Local 1, Chicago. Commit- 
tee chief I Robert Kennedy 
asked whether he heard that Cross 
received three Joans totaling more 
than $100,000 frem Zion Indus- 
tries, Ine., of Zion, Il, i retarn 


as Said China wore not ae - 
brought inte rst phases o 
disarmament agreement. 
® Cave a vote of confidence to 
Harold E. Stassen, his London ne- 
gotiator. 
He said Stassen was not repri- 
manded for working too closely 
with the Russians, but was called 
home because there was some feel- 
ing he was rushing ahead too fast 
in the delicate and far-reaching 
iations. : 
® Refused to discuss the forth- 
coming American plan en disarma- 
ment beams he said, it could dis- 
turb negotiations to do so. 


ight be ‘willing to 


for sOme concessions at the ex- 

pense of 125 employes of the firm. 
Other questioning c 

a certaim Martin 5. | 

with intérest’ in Zion 

leaned Cross $56,000 in 1955 to 

buy a home in Washington, 


= 


suspend nuclear tests for 10 months 
or a year without insisting: on a 
i us agreement to cut off 


According to Eisenhower's state- 
ments, the United States presum- 
ably would be willing to ¥ ahead 
without this additional curb 

® Said that there seemed to be 


ay y improved atmosphere about 


$163000 in 1948. Kennedy said 
was ready to document the charges 
when Cross goes on the stand. 


|Cashmere told the Committee the 


Zion lecal took a strike vote in Oc-' 
tober, 1956 which was first au- 
thorized then withdrawn by the 
general office. 

George Stuart, vice-president of 
the Bakery union, was charged with 
using terror by Gilbert Mann, for- 
mer head of Chicago, Local 100, 
Gilbert said he walked into his of- 
fice one morning im 1955 and found 


with a grin.” “He told me I must 
resign.” Mann said. He did when 
asked what might have been the 
consequence if he refused, Mann 
said “I might have got shot.” 
Kennedy said some $40,000 in 
misused union funds were traced 
to Stuart. But when Stuart, who 
had resigned shortly before, was 
brought before the committee last! 
week he invoked the Fifth Amend- 


ment, 
Another terror story came from 


Joseph Kane, president of Bakery,} 


ment_ negotiations. He 
not to discuss them im de- 
ae a 

id it appears negotiators on 
sides are siticere at this time and 
not using the talks as a propaganda 
sounding board. 

His comments came as both Bri- 
tain and me beg ye 
balking at the original U. S. insist- 
ence on linkihg any bomb test sus- 
pension with an agreement to halt 
production of nuclear explosives. 

As recently as yesterday, this 
was understood here and in Lon- 
don to be a firm U. S. conditien for 
agreement to a temporary halt in 


. . ee. 
SUMMER MUSIC INSTRUCTION _ 
METROPOLITAN MUSIC School: Register 
now for summer season. Instruction 
begins on June 24 im piano, classical, 
jazz and popular; guitar, including eduX 
group work; mandolin, banjo, brasses, 
woodwinds, 


voice, sight_singing, ear- 
training, theory, harmony and counter- 
part. TR 3-7761. 


"FOR SALE ~~ 


PORTABLE TV—Choose from RCA, Ad- 
miral, Zenith, Philco & GE. Prices start 
at $79.95. Standard .Brand Dist. 343. 

. dbet. 13th & i4th Ste.) GR 


—— 


Local 535, Long Island City. He 
described how Ss was beaten up 
by Cross during the recent’ con- 
vention of the union in San Fran- 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


MOVING, storage, long distance pickup 
weekends, economi- 


service, days, nights 


cisco allegedly because of Kane’s 
opposition. to changes in the consti- 
tution Cross wanted. He ~ said 
Cross and Stuart took him at gun- 
point to two New York delegates 
in other hotel rooms who were also 
beaten up. - - 


atte 


cal. Budget Movers—CH 3-3786. 
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| Coming 


“GALT oF THE BARTH.” A movie Hoily- 
wood not make. Three special 


The New York BUSINESS OFFICE of the ~~ 
Daily W orker will clese on FRIDAY at 4 P.M., 
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New York, Chccadny’ June 20, 1957 


‘Will help in the long run, — 
Rigney says, upholding trade 


MILWAUKEE, .June 19 — Man*|. 
ager Bill Rigney of the New York) 
Giants .said Tuesday he felt the 
trade which sent Red Schoendienst 
to the Milwaukee Braves for three 
aoe “will be better for us in the 
ong run.” 

“Sure, you hate to trade a guy 
with Red's ability. He's the 
second baseman in the League,” 
said Rigney. “But, you can't worry 
about th another club, you 
have to think of pitchin yourself,” 

“| think we'll t by ‘the 
trade. We picked up two good 
young players in (Danny) O'Connell , 
and (Ray) Crone. (Bobby) Thom-|, 
son will be a big help if he can 
keep hitting like he has the past 
two weeks;;; Rigney said in defense 
of the swap w ich was criticized 
by s some in New York. 


best ond and return rookie Andre! Rod- 
gers to the “lineup at shortstop.| 


Rigney said O’Connell, a regular 
third baseman who played at sec- 
ond during three years: at Mil- 
waukee, is a “better player” at his 
old position “he seems surfer of his 
plays,” said Rigney. 

With O'Connell at third, Rigney 
said he'll put Daryl Spencer at sec- 


odgers gave promise of a 
season until he was hobbled by a 
bad ankle. 

Rodgers is the “key” to the deal|; 
a the present, Rigney said. If he 

healthy, Rigney can keep 
On ll at third. 

Rigney said he'll be satisfied iff 
Crone ‘can pitch “five or six in- 
nings” a game. 

“Til start. him, evenif I h I have to 


Frick Crys 


Offers ‘Drastic’ Plan : 
To Avoid Trust Law : 


Disaster, 


WASHINGTON, June 19—Baseball Commissioner Ford | 


Frick, urgi ng the government 


disclosed t 
rules for drafting minor league 
players. 

Under his plan any player k 
in the minors for four years wou 
become subject to “unrestrioted|he 
draft” by any of the 16 major 
league teams. To protect minor 
league clubs, there would be some 
adjustment of draft prices. 


Frick revealed his peonens in a 
statement prepared a House 
Judiciary Subcommittee which is 
considering a series of bills dealing 
with the anti-trust status of profes- 
sional sports. 

Frick said the major league ex- 
ecutive council was recommendin 
the change to the’ American 
National Leagues. He added that} j 
he believed it would be considered 
favorably by the Leagues at their 
next legislative roeeting in Decem- 


Frick, fi hting to head off leg- 
isaltion surbing baseball, also pre- 


t 


ay he has recommended a drastic change in the 


ewer from rival teams. 


proposed the revised player draft}Chi 


dicted -that “a third major league 
would be organized “in the fore- 
seeable future” He made the fore- 
. cast in discussing the current pro-| 
posal for the Brooklyn Dodgers’ 
and New York Giants to move to 
the West Coast. 

The House Committee — also 
heard from Rep. A, S. wes“ 
(D-Fla) a former minor league offi- 
cial and one-time “good field-no 
hit” first baseman in the minors. He 
said that subjecting baseball to the 
anti-trust laws would do the game 

“irreparable-injury.” 

Baseball's exemption from the 
laws stems from a 1922 Supreme 
Court decision. However, the court 
ruled last February that ‘the same 
Sead for did not apply to profes-} 
sional football. 

The Febrnary decision ‘resulted 
in several bills in Congress rang- 
ing from one to €xempt all sports| 
to another to bring them alk under 
the anti-trust statues. 

Frick said baseball would be 
back: 50 years if it were forced to’ 
a ate under the restrictive laws. : 

defended the game's reserve 
clause and its system of assigning 
territorial rights to league cl 
“a4 keystones of organized weir 
a 
But he. took note of criticism that 


the Sena pres laws allowed 


to keep its hands off baseball, | 


one club to hold players in the mi- 


nors indefinitely just to keep them 
e said 


rule to eliminate any such “unfair- 
ness.” 

Herlong said that blanketing|2 
baseball. under the anti-trust laws 
could result in “abolition or. sub- 
stantial limitation” of the reserve 


clause binding a player to one team 
unless traded or sold. 


Without the reserve clause, he 
said, a minor league team could not 
control its players’ contracts and 
would lose an important source of 
income since it could not sell prom- 
ising men to the majors. 


Frick agrede that there would 


‘Washington -.. 


be a chaotic scramble ‘for players 
without the clause. 


Another witness, Rep. John’ W. 
Byrnes (R-Wis) urged his bill" 
which would legalize the player 
draft in professional football and 
a most phases of that sport, 

aseball;. basketball and hockey); 
[men anti- trust laws. 

When Herlong and Byrnes com- 

pleted their testimony the Sub- 


committee heard briefly from Earl 
W. Kintner, general ste of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 


Chairman Emanuel Celler (D 


-|Brooklyn Dodgers would move to 


NY) chided Kintner for not taking 


A ‘disagreement. over traveling’ 
expenses and fingerprints today, 


ruined any chances of a dual meet-| 


set; ing between Russian and American 


‘track ho field stars in the imme- 
diate future. 

Seventy of the nation’s leading 
athletes had hoped to visit Moscow 
as|next month, while . Russia 
planned to send a track and field 
squac. to this country next year. 

However, the AAU ennousieed 
last night it‘ had broken off all 


I 


oe et ae 


US.-USSR Track Meet Derriked: 
By McCarran Fi ingerprint 
And Differences on Finances 


relieve him,” said Rigney. The 25- 
year-old righthander has difficulty 
in starting what he finishes. 

The addition of Thomson, Rig- 
ney said, gives the Ciants’ three 
frontline outflelders—Thomson, Wil- 
lie Mays and Don Mueller, who's 


apparently out of Rigney's dog- 
house. 

“I’m a little more flexible now. 
podj With thee now men Tsao: 8 


DOG hietle erpatnentng,. Ri mr ange ' 
o 


Rigney said 
Schoendienst to the Milwaukee 
lineup doesn’t automatically assure 
the Braves of the pennant. 

“It certainly strengthens them. 
But, it looks to me now like a five 
team chase, with any one of the 


five—Milwaukee, Brooklyn, Cincin- 


Brooklyn at Cincinnati (night) 
New York at Milwaukee 


Baltimore =... 
Kansas City .._ 


CAMES TODAY 
Detroit at New York 
Chicage at Baltimore 
Kansas City at Washington 
Cleveland at Boston 
. ee 
a stand on any of the pending bills 
of sports. 
“Why de you dump it all in our 
lap?” Celler asked. 
: id ee to you am hora at 
. aren't 
"IE we afe AR irene orl re- 
plied, “it.is because we lack the ex- 
ae and knowledge in this 
Id to give you an expert opin- 


” Celler also challenged the argu- 
ment. that public opinion was 
enough to regulate pro sports. He} 
questioned how well the — _—" 
informed about sports, citin 
example the talk about whether ip the 


Los Angnes 


negotiatiéns with the light athletic 
section of the USSR for the home- 
and-home series of track meets. 

The reasons. for the cancellation 
‘of plans as cited by serge oh Forris;, 
secretary-treasurer. of 
were: 


-sians) to agree 

and’ 

ey taeat cate 
the expenses’ in fll of the 
team. - 


Law i=: 


sians) to_enter the U, S. under the 
‘immigration laws. prevailing at the 
time of entry. 


were willing to pay the expenses ne 
the U. S. team in Moscow and. its} 
the » AAU, ' + trip 
ato sean tet da cone ‘passa 


JP oorsio wom ralsinis ‘objéctions- tothe 


=by roosevelt ward fr. = 


ALL-STAR SELECTIONS 


Fan votes are already pouring is the ik ites wastes Sodlits 
All-Star contest, uly 9 at St. Louis — which makes Gane 
late — but here are, based.so sihenthcassst 
nae okt pr 


Milwaukee; Catcher Hal Smith, Cards. 


American League: Vie Werte, les eee amen 
cago; 3B Reno Bertoia, Detroit; SS Gil McDougald, Yankees: 

Williams, Boston; CF Mickey Mantle, Yankees; RF Roy Sievers, 
Washington; Catcher, Sherm Lollar, Chicago. 

As in previous years, some positions this wees gs are filled with- 
out hesitation while others are Sage 

In the National League, outfie “oer are automatic. Mays, 
Aaron and Robinson are notated as quick as the pencil.can write. 
All three are top leaders in League arithmetic — vying for the bat- 
ting crown with above .300 averages, and tops in other hitting de- 
partments. 

Aaron currently is fifth among leading NL. batters with a .325 
average. He leads the league in ‘home-runs wtih 18, and is also rbi- 
leader with 51. 

Mays, this corner holds, has emerged as the greatest all-around 
Ge alae 9 baseball. Despite being hampered by a weak club, he is 

League batsmen with a .319 average, fourth with 12 
oanaaee bal alte Soumya $Y stk He also leads in stolen bases, 
best thief in baseball. Statistics, however, give only a hint of Mays’ 
supremacy. His defensive play and smart, y are incom- 
Sone . Steals, of third ro! home, stretching into doubles, 
oubles into triples, etc.; making astounding catches and becoming 


his team’s inspirational leader 
Although he has been slu g of late, Robinson gets the nod 
most of the season, he was 


because of his overall record. 
the League’s batting leader, and is among top ten now despite 
percentages with a .315 av- 


his skid. 

The 22-year-Red is 10th in hitting 
erage and is tied for fourth in homeruns with 11. He has fallen from 
among the top five rbis leaders, having driven in only 3 runs in the 
last 14 games. But his earlier run-producing total was largely respon- 
sible for Red successes in the beginning, . 


Aaron and Robinson can’t com with Mays in defensive skill, 
but are stron rong enough on the to give the superlative Ciant 
outfielder good flanking support in the Star lineup. 


Choosing the National cones first-base winner, is most dif- 
ficult. Musial and Hodges — both usually late starters— got off this 
teat coudvaty Gen tere’ eutseicds ta the bouhe dc ta 

ee cagndew the two veterans in the battle for NL batting leader- 
ship. A , Musial, at .364, holds a slim over Hodges’ 
361. The sterling edbird is second to, Aaron in homeruns and 
rbis — 14 homers and 50 rbis. This season, he also set a new League 
record for consecutive games played. ‘ 

I was tempted to ‘pick H over Musial bepeuse-of dhe Brook- 
lyn star's defensive superiority, but finally gave Musial’s the nod be- 
cause of offensive superiority. No first can compare with 
Gil on the field, but Musial, a-natural outfielder, has been giving the 
fast-rising Cards a competent bag-job. All in all, it’s really a tossup 


between the two. 
° 


Red Schoendienst is a natural at second. The veteran competi- 
tor, traded from the Giants to Milwaukee last week, is having one of 
his best years — top-hitting second baseman in the League and his 
brilliant defensive gifts still intact. Brooklyn's Jim Gilliam, who is 
probably Schoendienst’s strongest natural er is just begin- 


ning to rise out of an early eeeen slump. 


Third-base was another dial one. Supporters of Eddie Mat- 
thews have a strong case, but I picked Hoak on the basis of his 
rt to date. The ex-Dodyer property and present Red regular, 

rom mouse to lion this season, a torrid early season clip plac- 
ing him amorfg the leading batters in the League> 

He is in a slump at present, but continues a the bed five 
rbi leaders, third in the League behind Musial wi ey: bend 
across. 


- . Al Dark, picked at short, is Sahel veteran having a fine season, - 
10th in batting with a 310 average, more than 25 rbi’s, and one. of 
the top double-play leaders in the loop. Roy McMillan is rated*a 
better fielder at this late stage of Dark’s career, but the Red start is 
more than .50 points below Dark in batting a . Dark’s bat also 
een him. the edge over other dazzling fielders like Fernandez, 

cer and Zimmer. 

° 

At the backstop position, Smith gets his 
batting edge over Ed Bailey amd Roy Campanella at the moment. 
Smith probably won't end the season where he is right now, but at 
aye 8 9 yak ong leading batters with a 319 

Choice of pitchers for the’ National League are; Johnny 
Podrés, Dodgers; un Sanford, Phillies; Ruben Gomez, Gients: Clem 


e, rs, and Larry Jackson of the Cards. 
(American run-down tomorrow.) 


—The unwillingness of the (Rus- 


According to Ferris, the Russians 


back’ to the U; S. but = 4 
ed at defraying the ex z 


ae oe oe Debio 
point | 
when the USSR. team team 


HS bamignetion lees, which ‘te 


o 
2 


Wane 


